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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


FEW weeks ago one-third of Cuba was starving, to-day 
one-fourth of. Cuba is living upon the bounty of the 
American people. Spain deprived the agricultural popu- 

lation of Cuba of the opportunity to cultivate their fields, 
deprived them of the use of the fertile soil, of God’s gift to his 
children, deprived them of the opportunity to feed themselves, 
condemned them to death by starvation and famine-bred disease. 
And yet we are told by a worthy, or perhaps unworthy Senator 
that Spain is guilty of no crime for which we have a right to call 





her to account. Scores of thousands of our fellow men, guilty of 
no crime, have been starved to death, scores of other thousands 
are only now saved from a like fate by American bounty and yet 
Senator Caffrey, of Louisiana, tells us that there would be no 
justification for our intervention in Cuba. Happily for the good 
nam? of the American people the voice of Senator Caffrey is as 
lonesome as it is discordant. Outside of the gambling dens of 
Wall street, the American people are a unit for intervention, 
unanimous in their resolve to rise to the call of common 
humanity, to the duty imposed upon them as a Christian people, 
to the duty they have assumed as protector of western civilization 
and the republics of the Western Hemisphere. To obey this call 
may cost no inconsiderable sacrifices, but the call of duty and 
humanity, the call of civilization and Christianity shall be 
obeyed. 


THREE years ago Cuba was inhabited by upwards of a 
million and a half of people. Since then full two-fifths of this 
population, full two-fifths of the population of Cuba, full 600,- 
ooo souls have suffered death, not for the most part, in battle, 
not for the crime of rebellion but for no other crime than that of 
raising food, for no other reason than that their occupation was 
the cultivation of the fertile soil of Cuba, a cultivation and a raising 
of food from which perchance the rebels might profit. And so 
such occupation, the raising of food, the cultivation of the soil 
of Cuba was made a crime punishable with death. 

To abandon their homes, to suffer the killing of their cattle, 
the burning of their homes, the abandonment of their fields to a 
tropical overgrowth and so a deprivation of the means of a liveli- 
hood, to suffer all this without protest was made the mark of 
loyalty for the country people of Cuba. They were ordered to 
abandon their homes and take up their abode around the fortified 
towns where no provision was made for their reception, no pro- 
vision for their sustenance, no provision for their shelter, no 
provision for their comfort and health under penalty of being 
branded as rebels. 

And those to whom this order was not made known in time 
for them to obey it and those who hesitated to abandon plenty 
and face starvation were treated as rebels. Their homes were 
burnt down over their heads by the Spanish soldiery, they were 
fortunate if they were not ruthlessly cut down, murdered in cold 
blood, fortunate, we have said, if they were not cut down in cold 
blood, but, perhaps, we should say unfortunate, for if they es- 
caped immediate death it was only, in most cases, to be driven 
into the fortified towns to meet a more lingering and horrifying, 
but hardly less certain death, only to suffer a drawing out of their 
agony. ‘Thus it was that the country people of Cuba were driven 
into zones drawn around the fortified towns, driven into veritable 
prison pens, as Senator Proctor has described them ; into zones 
around which a dead line was drawn and which were patrolled by 
Spanish soldiers, driven into these pens where they were con- 
demned not merely to imprisonment, but to starve. The reward 
of those who obeyed these orders of concentration, who showed 
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their loyalty by prompt obedience, was starvation ; the reward of 
those who disobeyed, the machete of the Spanish guerilla. 


SucH was the policy put in force by General Weyler, such 
was his order for the depopulation of the country districts of the 
island, And for this order what was his excuse? That the 
country people supplied the rebels with information, that the food 
they raised niight perchance be seized upon by the rebels. And 
so he ordered that no food should be raised at all, that the coun- 
try people, the women and children whose husbands and fathers 
and brothers were fighting for Cuban “independence and who 
sympathized, no doubt, with the Cuban patriots should be con- 
demned to death by starvation. Further, it was said that the 
Cuban bands when hard pressed scattered, dropped their role as 
soldiers, assumed the role of peaceful cultivators of the soil when 
the Spanish troops arrived and so baffled pursuit. And it was 
pointed out that with agricultural Cuba depopulated and every 
one occupying it classed as an enemy of Spain to be killed on 
sight this would become impossible and the rebel bands soon be 
stamped out. 

This is the strongest defence that can be offered for Weyler’s 
edict of depopulation, an edict still in force, though in a measure 
defeated by American charity. But if it is indeed true that 
the Cuban people so strongly sympathize with the Cuban patriots, 
and so unanimously sympathize that General Weyler thought it 
well to condemn the country population of Cuba to death by 
starvation, in toto, and as Cuban sympathizers, then of right 
Cuba should be free, should be free because it is the wish of the 
Cuban people, because no nation can govern another people with 
success, rule them with profit to itself or the governed when its 
rule has become so universally repugnant to those whom it seeks 
to govern. And so it is in Cuba. The rule of Spain is so re- 
pugnant to the Cubans that from the continuance of Spanish 
sovereignty neither Spanish or Cubans can profit, but both must 
lose. And so Cuba must be free. 


As we have said, there were in Cuba three years ago, when. 
the present rebellion broke out, over 1,500,000 inhabitants. Of 
this population two-fifths has disappeared, been wiped out by the 
starving of unresisting Cubans, by condemning Cubans to death 
for no other crime than the cultivation of the soil, a cultivation 
forbidden on the ground that the Cubans in arms against Spain 
might profit from such cultivation. And so the right to cultivate 
the soil, to feed themselves has been denied to the Cubans. The 
Spanish drove them from their farms, virtually imprisoned them, 
but made no effort to feed those they held prisoners and forbade 
to feed themselves. And so famine invaded these prison pens, 
invaded the fortified towns of Cuba, where the Cubans, driven 
from their farms, were concentrated. Driven into these towns 
or the zones set apart for them outside, denied the right to culti- 
vate the fertile soil of Cuba and so stript of the opportunity to 
feed themselves by their own productive power, they were at once 
reduced to beggary, to scavengers of the leavings from the tables 
‘of the well-to-do. When from those leavings they could pick a 
little food or when they could beg a little they were fortunate, 
when as scavengers and beggars they failed to gather a few 
morsels of food, they went without. And this was very often, 
for the leavings from the tables of the few well-to-do made 
scanty pickings for the many who had been condemned to live as 
scavengers or to die while the bounty of the richer Spanish to the 
suffering Cubans was slim indeed. ; 

So immediately with the gathering of the Cuban country 
population into the towns and the narrow zones established 
around them there came gaunt famine, there came loathsome dis- 
eases bred of scanty and insufficient food. Of course the country 
population driven into the towns have suffered most from the 
concentration, but they have not suffered alone. The poor of the 
cities have suffered and have starved, for the reconcentrados from 





the country have come to divide with them thescanty scources upon 
which they depended for a living, come to. compete with them 
not only in opportunities of earning-a living but as sharers with 
them in the gifts of the charitably disposed. And so it is that 
famine and famine-bred disease have claimed victims by thous- 
ands, so it is that the depopulation of Cuba has gone on, so it is 
that two-fifths of Cuba’s population of three, yes two years ago 
has been wiped out, that one-third of the remainder are to-day 
helpless, with nothing but charity between them and death by 
starvation. 

And such starvation, such disasters are the results of no un- 
preventable accident, are not results inseparable from the war. 
There has been famine in Cuba, death by starvation of two-fifths 
of the population of Cuba within two years, simply because those 
whom Spain sent out to crush the rebellion deliberately ordered 
it. There has come famine not from accident but from the order 
of Spain. 


It Is possible that the figures we have given of the ravages 
of this made-to-order famine in Cuba exceed the true mark, it is 
possible they fall below. In the absence of exact information 
there has been much room for the estimate maker, and the esti- 
mates of the depopulation of Cuba have varied greatly. But 
we do know for a fact that the country outside of the fortified 
towns is practically-uninhabited and running waste save that 
part controlled by the Cubans and which the Spanish troops fail 
to penetrate. On this point we have the reports of many reliable 
observers, indeed we have the report of everyone who has re- 
cently set foot in Cuba and ventured beyond the limits of 
Havana. We have the reports of Senators Proctor, Gallinger 
and Thurston given with all solemnity in the Senate Chamber at 
Washington. We have the reports of these men to say nothing 
of the many newspaper reporters and other civilians whom in 
some quarters it is the custom to malign, malign simply because 
they tell truths unpalatable to certain speculative interests, cer- 
tain stock gamblers who would have peace at any price, who care 
naught for their country, naught for suffering humanity, naught 
for honor, naught for anything but their own pockets. 

But the telling of these truths, the painting of the terrible 
sufferings in Cuba and the need of help has borne fruit despite the 
maligners who have done all in their power to throw discredit 
upon the stories of suffering. How much these maligners have 
done by this systematic discrediting of the truth to hold back and 
delay the sending of assistance to the starving in Cuba can never 
be known. ‘That they have delayed the assistance greatly and 
have diminished its extent, have kept back assistance that 
would otherwise have been more promptly rendered, and that if 
sooner given would have resulted in the saving of thousands 
of lives cannot be doubted. And upon the hands of those who 
have thus dashed cold water over efforts to relieve the suffering 
Cubans lies the responsibility for the death of thousands who 
might have been saved if it had not been for the despicable course 
pursued and still pursued by those who would rather see thou- 
sands starved, rather see Cuba depopulated than the value of 
stock exchange securities in which they have an interest im- 
paired. But at last awakened to a recognition of the enormity 
of the crime being perpetrated and suffering entailed at their very 
doors the American people are giving freely of their bounty to 
relieve that suffering, to relieve it as far as may be until they can 
call a halt to the perpetuation of the crime, the crime of depriv- 
ing men of the right to cultivate the soil and raise food, the ae 
to life, a crime of which Spain is guilty in Cuba. 


To REPEAT, a few weeks ago one-third of the people of 
Cuba, deprived of the opportunity to feed themselves, were 
starving. ‘To-day one-fourth of the inhabitants of Cuba are 
living on the bounty of the people of the United States, as the 
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wards of American charity. Spain has denied to the Cubans the 
opportunity to feed themselves and the American people? feed 
them. She has decreed the huddling of the country people of 
Cuba into the fortified towns, cut them off fron the opportunity 
to raise supplies of their own and, furnishing none, leaves them 
to starve. But the American people have taken unto themselves 
the sending of supplies to those whom Spain depriving of sup- 
plies should furnish with supplies, taken unto themselves to see 
that those whom Spain consigned to death by starvation shall 
not starve. 

It is true that the American people did not undertake this 
work, did not commence to pour forth their bounty until the 
famine ordered by Spain had claimed 600,000 victims. They did 
not for they were slow to realize that such things could be, that 
a professing Christian nation would deliberately order a famine, 
deliberately deny to men the right to life by depriving them of 
the use of the soil. 

But at last private bounty and enterprise in the United States 
has taken up in earnest the feeding of the Cubans whom Spain 
has cut off from the opportunity to feed themselves. Two hun- 
dred thousand Cubans, helplessly destitute, look to the people of 
the United States to save them from the starvation that Spain 
called down upon them, and they do not look in vain. To supply 
them with simple food, to supply them with the food that will 
keep them from starvation, necessitates but a small outlay. 
Three hundred tons of corn meal and fifty tons of bacon deliv- 
ered each week in Cuba, the expenditure of $15,000 weekly by the 
American people, will save these Cubans abandoned by Spain and 
who can be reached by our charity from starvation, feed two 
hundred thousand human beings in Cuba who would otherwise 
suffer the pangs of hunger, melt rapidly away before the ravages 
of famine and disease. 


Some sufferers, who were forced into fortified towns that, 


not readily accessible by water or by rail, cannot be reached with 
facility, still suffer, but the greater part of the Cuban sufferers, 
sufferers simply because Spain says they have no right to culti- 
vate the soil and raise food for themselves, are now supplied 
with food from America, look gratefully to America, look to 
America as their protector, as their benefactor, to Spain as their 
oppressor. And for this reason the Spanish-Cuban press 
demands that the receiving of supplies from America and for 
distribution among the Cubans be stopped, even though such 
stoppage would mean the starvation of these Cubans whom the 
Spanish have deprived of the opportunity to supply their own 
wants and have neither the means or inclination to supply with 
food. But interference with this humane work the American 
people will not brook. 


It is, however, hardly conceivable that the Spanish Govern- 
ment will, in compliance to the demand of the press, interdict the 
sending of supplies by the American people to the Cubans in need, 
and so precipitate a conflict. But with rendering assistance to the 
Cubans of this kind the American people will not rest content. 
They will insist that the Cubans be given the opportunity to assist 
themselves, and the American people will assist the Cubans to 
assist themselves. Even now they send to the Cubans tools to 
cultivate and seeds to sow in the fertile soil of Cuba. And that 
the opportunity shall be accorded to the Cubans to so cultivate 
and sow and reap and then feed themselves the American people 
will insist. 

Spain has deprived the Cubans of the opportunity to culti- 
vate the soil and feed themselves, and this is the cause of the suf- 
fering, this is what has thrown the Cubans upon the bounty of 
the American people. And as the American people do not pro- 
pose to see the balance of the Cubans starve, and as they do not 
propose to feed them forever, they will insist that the right to 
cultivate the soil and feed themselves shall be accorded to the 
Cubans, If Spain refuses to let the reconcentrados pass beyond 





the zones to which they are now confined, refuses to let’ them 
make full and advantageous use of the tools and seeds now sent 
them, that in a short time they may raise their own food andjbe- 
come independent of American bounty, the United States will be 
obliged to see that the Cubans are given the opportunities that 
Spain denies, and that will mean armed intervention, mean war, 
mean Cuban independence. And so it is that Cuban independence 
is likely to follow the sending of supplies to the Cuban reconcen- 
trados, not to the Cubans in arms against Spain, but to the 
Cubans under Spanish sovereignty, Cubans deprived by the 
Spaniards of their resources, of all means to help themselves, and 
whom Spain has taken no pains to supply with the food that she 
does not permit them to produce, follow the sending of supplies 
to these Cubans and the rendering of assistance to them in the 
cultivation of the soil, an occupation that Spain has denied to 
them, but which the American people will insist shall be opened 
to them. 


Tuts is a path leading to intervention in Cuba and recogni- 
tion of the Cuban Republic that there are many indications that 
Mr. McKinley will patiently follow. By following this course 
intervention would be led upto in a gradual way and every oppor- 
tunity would be given to avert war, the chances of securing a set- 
tlement of the Cuban question without a resort to arms made 
best. 

But the settlement of the Cuban question without war and in 
the only way it can be finally settled is a most difficult matter, for 
it involves the loss to Spain of almost the last remnant of her 
once great empire in America ; it involves a fall in pride, involves 
the loss of material and valuable privileges to certain Spanish 
mercantile and manufacturing interests who, receiving the bene- 
fitof very material Cuban tariff discriminations in favor of Spanish 
goods and goods imported through Spain, have reaped great 
profits and great advantages from Spain’s sovereignty over Cuba. 
And so the surrender of this sovereignty they will much regret. 
Yet these Spanish mercantile interests must see that Cuba is lost 
to the Spanish crown, the Spanish Government must know it, and 
Spain would be guilty of great folly to embark in a war with the 
United States because loss of Cuba as the result of such a war 
would involve a lesser fall in pride than the lowering of the 
Spanish colors before the unaided efforts of the Cubans. 

In a word, if the Spanish Government would pursue the 
consideration of the question without passion, if it would clear 
its eyes enough to see that its sovereignty over Cuba is gone and 
gone forever, that in making formal recognition of that fact it 
would recognize nothing that is not already an accomplished 
fact, there would be no war. But wars are entered into in anger, 
grow out of disputes accentuated by the harboring of prejudices, 
and anger and blind prejudice breaking out in Spain may at 
any time precipitate war. Indeed, it is very probable that the 
Sagasta ministry has not the courage to recognize what the people 
of Spain do not recognize, that sovereignty over Cuba is lost ; 
fears that any such recognition would be availed of by the Carlist 
and Republican intriguers to raise a feeling of resentment strong 
enough to upset the present monarchy, and the risk of this the 
Sagasta Ministry does not care to run. And so it is that itis only 
too probable that Spain will oppose any intervention on our part 
with force and thus precipitate war. 


TuHus it is that Mr. McKinley is prompted to push war pre- 
parations with great vigor, not because he does not hope to avert 
war, not because he is not going to act in a way to make it as 
easy as possible for Spain to avert war, but because he fears that 
Spain, refusing to recognize the inevitable, indeed that which is 
already accomplished, the loss of her sovereignty over Cuba, will 
force war. That the President is anxious to make it easy for 
Spain to back down and out of Cuba is apparent. This is shown 
by his evident determination to keep the blowing up of the 
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Maine and the Cuban question apart as two distinct questions. 


2 a long time locked up in the Treasury, will be put back into cir- 
But it is equally apparent that he much fears Spain will not back . 


culation. . 











down and out of Cuba without first forcing a war with the United 
States. And so the preparations for war. 

But it is not only interest in preparation to meet the im- 
mediate crisis that has been awakened. Thus we have the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs recommending the building of three 
battleships of the largest type, and a dozen torpedo boats and 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and, in general, recommending larger 
appropriations for the support of the Navy than Secretary Long 
asked for in his annual report to Congress or Congress would 
have thought of granting save for the existant war talk. But the 
most important measure brought forward is one to reorganize the 
army, so that it can readily be quadrupled in time of war. The 
purpose is to make a skeleton organization of the present force 
that can be filled up in time of war with new recruits, who would be 
so morticed in between well-trained soldiers, that they would soon 


catch the esprit de corps of the army, become at once effective ' 


soldiers because placed alongside of well-trained soldiers, and 
master intuitively the tactics and drill that it would cost much 
more effort and much greater time to master if building up from 
an entirely new foundation, where the new recruits would not 
have the example of the well-trained soldiers to profit by. It is 
proposed to reorganize the army in skeleton companies, so that 
by merely filling up the companies, the army could be increased 
in numbers from 25,000 to 104,000 men. 

The wisdom of making such reorganization we are quite 
willing to accept upon the say so of our army officers, but it is a 
rather unwarranted broadening of executive functions to put 
unreservedly in the hands of the President the power to say when 
the army shall be put upon a war footing. To Congress is 
reserved the right by the Constitution to declare war and Con- 
gress should have something to say about an increase of our 
army by four times. Judging when it is proper to declare war 
Congress should be the judge of when the time comes to put the 
army on a war footing. To put that power in the hands of the 
President without any restriction is to put in the hands of the 


And so, as ‘‘ Matthew Marshall’’ ‘says in the New York Suz, 
these expenditures will ‘‘ increase instead of diminishing the sup- 
ply of floating capital. The money will be emploved in stimulating 
into activity industries which were previously dormant, and 
which, although they will not create wealth of a kind which 
tends to produce additional wealth, will add the money expended 
upon them to the other money in circulation, and thus tend to 
raise the prices of all kinds of salable property, including income 
yielding securities.’’ 

From a rock ribbed gold source the above is a striking 
admission of the soundness of the Populist tenet that more money 
would raise prices and enliven trade, enliven trade because money 
would be made cheaper and man worth more. 


TuHus it is that the expenditures that we are making for war 
preparations will havea beneficent effect on trade and industry 
which at present is in a sufficiently distressed state to make a 
very little fillip welcome. When the disbursements for the war 
preparations now making commence to be made the effect will be 
the same as the spending of an equal sum of gold arrived from 
the Klondike. In brief there will be an increase in the volume of 
ourcirculation. There will come not only an increased demand 
for materials directly entering into the production of engines and 
munitions of war but more money will be disbursed as wages, 
and disbursed to men who would otherwise be unemployed, the 
result of which increased distribution of money as wages will be 
followed by such wage earners paying their store debts or in- 
creasing their purchases of needed articles with the result of 
increasing demand and tending to raise prices. 

Now it is true that labor spent in the making of guns to 
destroy property, in the making of munitions of war and the 
building of fortifications is non-productive. And it would follow 
if there was not a large army of unemployed, if wage earners 
were fully employed, that diversion of labor into the preparation 
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the production of wealth and so retard the gathering of capital, | 

retard expansion of industry, put back the introduction of 

improved machinery and the increased productiveness of labor 
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that would result therefrom and so do injury to the nation. But 
when there is a great army of unemployed as there is to-day this 
does not follow, for just so far as men are withdrawn from produc- 
tive pursuits to make preparations for war, other men are ready to 
take their places in the productive channels so that war prepara- 
tions need in no way retard the production and accumulation of 
wealth. Indeed the present war preparations must tend, by put- 
ting more money in circulation, to advance prices that would 
otherwise remain unchanged, hold up prices that would other- 
wise fall, and by increasing the profits of industry or dimi 
nishing the losses it must tend to stimulate industrial activities 
and so the production and accumulation of wealth. 

But should war come with Spain and the effort be made to 
carry it on by borrowing money all this would be changed, for the 
borrowing of money would take money out of the channels of 
production, cause prices to fall, undermine profits, where there 
are any to undermine, and paralyze industry. If on the other 
hand we issued a paper currency to meet at least part of the ex- 
penses and issued more of such currency than was withdrawn 
from circulation by bond issues, as England did during the Na- 
poleonic wars and we did during our Civil war, prices would 
rise, the profits of industry would be built up, industry would 
take on new life, the productive ability of our people would in- 
crease, wealth would be produced and accumulated at an accele- 


ORDINARILY the making of extensive preparations for war 
takes money out of the channels of productive industry, where it 
is usefully employed in adding to the wealth of the country, and 
ties it up in non-productive or rather destructive works, as all 
engines of war are. But in the case of our present war prepara- 
tions this is not so. We are not required to raise moneys for our 
war preparations by increasing taxes or by putting a loan on the 
market and so drawing money out of the channels of industry. 
We went through this distressful business of drawing money 
from the channels of industry several years ago when Mr. Cleve- 
land floated bond issue after bond issue for gold and locked the 
proceeds up in the Treasury until a beneficent deficit gradually 
drew it out in part and put back into circulation the money that 
had been taken out by the bond issues. This drawing of money 
out of circulation and locking it up in the Treasury was followed, 
i i of course, by all the effects of currency contraction, it resulted in 
b crushing down prices, undermining the profits of industry and so 
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; chilling the wheels of trade and commerce. But having gone 
through this experience several years since, having felt the effects 
and having still in the Treasury much of the money that was 
WE then accumulated, we are relieved from the necessity of repeating 
it now to get money to make preparations for war. Already 








having the money in the Treasury no loan is required, no with- 


drawal of money from industrial channels to meet expenditures 
in preparation for war is necessary, but, on the contrary, so far 
as those expenditures are made in the United States money, for 





rated rate despite the war, as was the case in England in the 
years 1797-1816, in the United States in 1863-65, and we would 
thereby be made better able to carry on the war. 
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DuRING the eight months of the present fiscal year ending 
with February there was built up a greater trade balance in favor 
of the United States than was built up during any whole year in 
our history. Such a showing is truly phenomenal, and it only 
appears more so the further we carry the comparison. Thus it 
appears that during these eight months we built up a trade bal- 
ance in our favor that is not approached by the figures recorded 
for any fiscal year of our history, not approached nearer than 
$125,000,000. During the eight months in question we exported 
double the value of merchandise we imported and more, exported 
$813,370,071 worth of produce and imported merchandise to the 
value of $393,661,105, leaving a merchandise trade balance in 
our favor of $419,661,105. And when we add to this balance 
net exports of silver during the period to a value of $15,962,833 
and deduct net gold imports of $27,556,804, we have a net favor- 
able trade balance of $407,067,134, all built up in eight months, 
while the largest net trade balance built up in any full fiscal year 
of our history, that built up in 1894, falls short of $280,000,000, 
the next largest, that for the fiscal year 1897, comes to only 
$275,000,000, and the third largest, that for the year 1879 to 
$268 ,000,000. | 

As $300,000,000 will about cover the fixed charges on our 
foreign debt and other annual expenditures, freights, travellers’ 
expenses, etc., that are incurred on accounts that are not recorded 
in our trade returns, it is clear that we are paying off some of our 
foreign debt, that is, buying back some of the bonds and stocks 
held abroad or are building up a great credit abroad payable in 
gold, which credit we cannot, however, get paid in gold supposing 
that we have it for if we demand such payment the European 
bankers, who cannot afford to part with any great sum of gold, 
will be forced to throw American securities on our markets for 
sale and our bankers will have to buy in order to hold up prices 
and protect the loans made to them on such securities put up as 
colateral, have to buy because any material fall in prices would 
be followed by a calling of loans or a demand for more collateral, 
And thus when our bankers demand gold “they will be forced to 
take securities. 


WHILE the country talks of war, Mr. Gage continues to sing 
the praises the gold standard that would inevitably break down 
should war come and be drawn out beyond a few months 
with continued and large expenses, break down because our 
people would break down from the burden of carrying it if it 
did not. It was at Cleveland, last week, before the Chamber 
of Commerce, that Mr. Gage delivered himself of his latest 
address. He started in with some cheap abuse of those who dis- 
agree with him, declaring that ‘‘the virtue of our people, having 
successfully resisted the seductive proposal of cheap money advo- 
cates, of fiat propagandists and of revolutionary orators, will not 
be overcome by stale appeals to enter the path of infamy 
and ruin.’’ Then launching into criticism conceived in much the 
same spirit, and therefore profitless to follow, criticism of the 
recent letters addressed to the people of the United States by 
Senators Jones and Butler and Mr. Towne, and calling for fusion 
on the silver issue, a call that is meeting anything buta flattering 
reception, he finally came round to giving us some new bits of 
wisdom or old bits newly served. 

And one of these bits calling for passing comment is that 
metallic money is the only real money. ‘‘ Money,’’ said Mr. 
Gage, ‘‘I mean real money, metallic money—possesses three 
functions or qualities : it is a medium of exchange, a measure of 
values, a standard of deferred payments.’’ But paper may be 
possessed of all these qualities, perform all these functions, and 
when it does it is real money, just as much real money as me- 
tallic money can be. 

A striking example of this is furnished by the history of 
Venice. There bank money was the real money, metallic 
money, gold and silver, the unreal money. And this bank money 





was never printed in form of bills, it never passed out of the bank, 
it was nothing tangible, nothing that could be seen or felt, 
nothing but a credit of Venice, a loan made to the Republic of 
Venice, that the bank made available as money. The original 
subscribers to the loan were not given bonds, but credits on the 
books of the Bank of Venice, and such credits were made trans- 
ferable. And so convenient and safe was it found to make large 
settlements by a transfer of these credits and of so many kinds 
and so many values the coin in Venice, that it soon grew up 
to be a custom among merchants to make their indebtedness 
payable in terms of this bank credit rather than in terms of gold 
or silver, for the bank credits were of more certain value. 
And then it followed that prices were named in terms of bank 
credits, as a matter of course; gold and silver were valued by 
these bank credits, all commodities were. And so the bank 
credits, or rather the credit of the government, made transfer- 
able and divisional by the bank, came to serve as a medium of 
exchange, accounts being kept in it, and finally settled by a 
transfer, came to serve as a measure of value, came to be the 
standard of deferred payments, came to perform all the functions 
of real money, in fact, became real money as it had all the 
attributes. 

For upwards of six centuries Venice did business with this 
bank money, did the greatest business of Europe. At first the 
Republic paid interest to the bank on the bank loan made to it 
and for which the subscribers were given credits on the books of 
this bank. But finally, by mutual consent, interest was stopped. 
Still this bank money lost none of its value. It kept its value 
because it filled the functions of money, because there was con- 
stant demand for it, because the supply of credits, the volume of 
this bank money was limited. And this bank money was nothing 
but credit, represented by nothing but a series of entries made 
upon the ledgers of the bank. So let no one say that real money 
is metallic money. 


Mr. GAGE went on to show the importance of a fixed and 
unchanging measure of values and point out the dangers of a 
change in standard. He showed that a change in the standard 
would cause a change in prices but that such change would be 
effected very unevenly, that of the change the speculative rich 
and large business men would gain first knowledge, that the poor 
would gain last with the result that the ricb would profit greatly 
from such change, the poor suffer much. Thus any increase in 
the value of the dollar would first be learned by the large traders 
and so wholesale prices, the prices at which such traders buy 
would be the first to be rearranged, the first to fall, while the 
prices at which such goods were retailed to the wage earner, who 
would last gain knowledge of the changed value of money, would 
be the last to fall. And so the wage earner would be greatly 
injured. The weak spot in Mr. Gage’s plea for the upholding 
of the gold standard because it is the established standard, is 
that he fails to realize that gold is not fixed in value but has 
been changing in value constantly for many years and is, 
therefore, open to all the objections that he so forcibly urges 
against a changing standard. 


THEN Mr. Gage went on with great emphasis to declare that 
free coinage of silver would greatly derange values, from which 
derangement ‘‘those skillful in commerce, educated and far- 
sighted in speculative methods would secure great gains.’’ And 
yet such men are the most ardent opponents of such free silver 
coinage. Of all men it would then appear that they are the most 
disinterested, that the rich are more perfect than other men, that 
those skilled in speculative methods do not look out for No, 1 
first, but with commendable disinterestedness, shape their course 
with a view to protecting the interests of wage earners, protecting 
those less able to protect themselves from losses consequent on 
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_ Changes in values, to protecting those whom their business in life 
isto despoil! — . 

The reason the speculators are opposed to the free coinage 
of silver, to a disturbance of values consequent thereon and from 
which they would secure great gains is that the gold standard is 
leading to constant and greater changes in values, to greater 
changes in values and greater chances of profit, greater chances 
for stripping the many of the fruits of their toil, than they could 
hope to secure under the bimetallic standard which would be a 
less changing standard than gold. It is because those skilled in 
speculative methods look out for No. 1 that they support the 
gold standard, not because of any regard for the interests of those 
unskilled in the ways of speculation, of the wage earner, depen- 
dent on the sale of his labor for his daily bread, as Mr. Gage, 
who himself speaks with the authority of one skilled in commerce 
and far sighted in speculative methods, would have us believe. 


Mr. WANAMAKER in his campaign within the Republican 
party for the overthrow of Quay bossism and his own exaltation 
to the governorship of this Commonwealth, has allied himself 
with Magee and Martin, tied himself up with their methods, 
again seeks the overthrow of the Quay bossism by the methods 
of bossism, methods repugnant to the honest and independent 
voters of Pennsylvania, who must overthrow Quay bossism if it 
is to be overthrown. Asa result, Mr. Wanamaker has suffered 
defeat in Lancaster county, where the opening battle was fought, 
suffered defeat that was deserved. He will suffer more defeats as 
the campaign grows older. 


No WATCHER of the chess-board of Europe can view without 
emotion the passing out of the stately game of her three strong 
uncrowned kings. In Bismarck, Gladstone and Salisbury have 
been centered in turn the ardent hopes of autocracy, democracy 
and pliant oligarchy. In turn[{these have stampped their coun- 
tries with influences meant to be permanent, but which the new 
century will revise if not reverse. Bismarck, a workman who 
knew his task and completed it, finds a grim enjoyment in en- 
forced repose as he surveys the field his giant footsteps made 
glorious, now capered upon by mannikins of his creation in the 
grotesque pomposity of fancied equality. Gladstone dawned 
upon the stormy sky of England a star of such magnitude that 
her crusted Tories hailed him as the rising Pharaoh of the politi- 
cal oppression. The star became a revolving planet under whose 
occult influence the Pharaoh developed into a Moses, and there 
are Israelites and Egyptians who agree in pronouncing the blaze 
of splendor that marks his course across the century to be the tail 
of a high-souled knight errant comet. Salisbury’s distaste for 
heroics enables him to take his retrospect as the proudly humble 
helmsman of conservative England, content to let the voluble 
wielders of oars splash the foam on either side while he steers in 
silence. Into the vaster silence now are gliding these three 
masters of the world-shaping art and science of diplomacy-war, 
each great in differing capacities; a trio of statesmen whose 
exeunt from the stage of activity moves the common heart to sad- 
ness because of the gloomy blank this generation will realize when 
the old familiar faces are no more. 


SADDEST fate when the very power and brilliance of an im- 
perial intellect imposes the cruel penalty of incurable pain on the 
possessor of a supersensitive nervous system, such as has enabled 
Gladstone to round out his marvellous life, dwelling, as it were, 
among the gods on Olympus. That he may find a sunnier slope, 
we fervently wish, for the last stage of the journey, as: hand in 
hand with his helpmate of sixty happy years, they go down to 
slumber, side by side, in everlasting rest. If the culminating ills 
of the present English Premier’s physical condition mean a speedy 
relinquishment of all activity, that culmination will probably do 
more for his fame than the prolonging of his official career in the 





face of party dissatisfaction. Like his predecessor and antagonist 
in every arena but that of ecclesiasticism, Salisbury possesses an 
unusually richly-stored mind, and a strong will which has enabled 
him to refuse giving to statesmanship the whole of his powers. 
Both have the scholarly gift, both have done knightly work in 
philosophy and the literary art, to which Salisbury has added 
devotion to practical science. In their divergent paths each has 
striven in the noblest emulation to enrich their country’s intel- 
lectual store and maintain its threatened greatness. Their de- 
parture will evoke sincere laments and generous tributes from the 
camps of both captains, as for Englishmen who loved and adorned 
their land. 


WHEN the political portrait of Gladstone is painted it will 
have a wholly unique character by virtue of its strong Rem- 
brantesque contrasts of light and shade. Viewing his public 
career historically and without bias he stands out as a champion 
of liberty, yet a defender of slavery ; the disestablisher of the 
Irish church, yet the upholder of that in England and of com- 
pulsory church rates ; the advocate of manhood suffrage, yet the 
refuser of the franchise to the farm laborer ; the leader of the 
masses against the classes, yet the staunch upholder of the House 
of Lords and the hereditary principle ; the friend of Russia, the 
denouncer of Turkish atrocities, yet ‘‘ still desirous to see the 
territorial integrity of Turkey upheld ;’’ the official advocate of 
reduced taxation, yet the cause and collector of the highest tax 
rates ; the denouncer of evictions by Irish landlords, yet himself 
the employer of 1,750 soldiers and police at evictions in one week; 
the friend of Ireland who denounced the English government for 
imprisoning accused persons after trial, yet himself the imprisoner 
of 1,200 Irishmen on suspicion without trial; the patron and praiser 
of Parnell as a patriot of conspicuous moderation, yet himself able 
to cast Parnell into jail as a traitor and robber, and keep him 
there for five months without trial; the applauder of Soudanese 
“ struggling, and rightly struggling, to be free,’’ yet himself the 
sender of British armies to kill them for so doing ; the employer 
of Gordon, as the ideal saviour of English interests in the Soudan, 
yet capable of leaving him to his martyrdom in the trap into 
which the ministerial policy thrust him ; the eloquent champion 
of English prestige, prosperity and economy, yet the Premier 
whose reign was signalized by extravagant, wasteful wars, with 
humiliation abroad and general demoralization at home. The 
historical record shows that each of these conversions occurred at 
the turning point when further resistance to the new policy 
would have meant loss of leadership. Yet no champion of prog- 
ress ever marched to victory under banners with nobler mottoes. 
Time must be trusted to solve the enigma of Gladstone the tac- 
tician. As the finest type of grand old English gentleman he 
commands and richly merits, the affectionate and proud homage 
of his countrymen at large. 








GEORGIA SPEAKS FOR JULY 4TH. 


HE Peoples Party of Georgia has spoken, spoken in favor of 
holding the national nominating convention of the Peoples 
Party on July 4th next, spoken for independence and 

aggression and so points the way to victory. Last week the 
Populists of Georgia held their state convention, the largest, most 
harmonious and inspiring convention they ever held, declared 
that Senator Butler by working for Democratic success, working 
for the Democratic rather than the Peoples party, had by that act 
vacated the Chairmanship of the Peoples Party National Com- 
mittee and so declaring they called upon the National Committee 
to fill the place thus left vacant not by the resignation but deser- 
tion of him who had been chosen to guard over the interests of the 
Peoples party and protect it in its growth, but who had seen fit to 
use his place to disrupt the Peoples party, undermine its strength 
and carry over Populists to the support and upbuilding of the 
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Democratic party under the plea that the doctrines of Populism 
could best be advanced by the growth of the Democratic party. 


The Voice of Georgia Populists. 


But Populists of Georgia who have suffered from the cor- 
ruption of the Democratic party, who put no trust in its pledges, 
who estimate it by its acts not by its promises thought otherwise, 
and so from the sale of the Peoples party to the Democratic 
party, and for a few offices, they dissent in no uncertain tones. 
In the upbuilding of the Peoples party they alone see hope for 
the emancipation of our people from the grasp of the growing 
moneyed obligarchy that is now being drawn around them, sap- 
ping the fruits of their labor, undermining their energies and so 
sapping the vitality of our Republic, a vitality that must ebb as 
corruption grows and the right of man to an equality of oppor- 
tunity is disregarded. In the tearing down of the Peoples party 
they can alone see a tearing down of their hopes, a tearing down 
of the liberties of our people, the triumph of money and might 
over man and right, justice and equality. And so in the tearing 
down of the Peoples party they refuse to take part, refuse as one 
man. They pledge themselves to the building up of that party, 
to the cherishing of the party that stands in opposition to the 
moneyed oligarchy, stands as the defender of true democracy, 
stands for equality of opportunity for all special privileges to none 
and stands alone. And this building up can be accomplished by 
aggression not by standing still, aggression not alone in Georgia, 
but throughout the whole Union. 


Let there be Aggression for Aggression means Union and Union 
Success. 


Battles are won by decision, not by vacillation, won not by 
waiting until one’s enemies are entrenched in impregnable 
citadels but by attacking them before they are thus firmly 
ensconced, before vulnerability is turned into impregnability. 
Accident may turn supposed impregnability into vulnerability, 
turn impending disaster into victory if the opportunity of profit- 
ing from accidents to one’e enemies is not lost through continued 
indecision. But the successful man does not wait on accident, 
neither can the American people wait for accident to free them 
from the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy if they would suc- 
ceed, and neither will they if they value their independence. 
They cannot afford to wait until the moneyed oligarchy has 
grown stronger and more firmly entrenched itself behind its 
gathered wealth before taking effective steps to meet its aggres- 
sions. To do so is to invite the triumph of this oligarchy, the 
stifling of our liberties, the enslavement of our people. This 
Populists, who refuse to be engulfed in the Democratic party, 
see; this the Populists of Georgia recognized when in their 
state convention of last week they called for the holding of the 
national nominating convention of the Peoples party for July 4th 
next and selected delegates to represent Georgia at such conven- 


tion. By so doing the Georgia Populists said let there be |. 


aggression for aggression means union, a gathering together of 
all believers in true democracy, and union means success. 


Populists in 1896, and Populists To-day. 


It is true that the Populists of Georgia, in common with the 
Populists of other states, surrendered their independence in 1896 
and worked for Democratic success, believing that in such suc- 
cess lay the brightest promise of the triumph of Populist princi- 
ples. They did this despite the protest of one whom they 
respected and honored, aye more, one whom they loved, who 
with keener and prophetic forethought warned them that the 
Democratic party could not be trusted to work out the salvation 
of our republic and to insure to our people an equality of oppor- 
tunity, warned them that fusion with the Democratic party would 
not only disrupt the Peoples party, but give a serious set-back to 
the cause that the Peoples party represents, the cause of true 
democracy, of equality, a cause that Populists are now well con- 





vinced would not be promoted by Democratic success. But two 
years ago Populists were not convinced of this, and they failed 
to heed the warnings of Mr. Watson, many even listened to 
those who maligned him, who questioned his motives. 

But as months have passed thousands of Populists all over 
the nation have repented of their course, they have grown to 
respect him whom they heard maligned without protest, they 
have learned to despise his maligners. And so to-day comes 
signal vindication for Mr. Watson. The Georgia Populists, 
with one voice, chose him as their candidate for Governor over 
his protest and at the risk of a refusal to run, which has come. 
But it was not in this that the state convention of the Peoples 
party of Georgia, held last week, gave him most signal vindica- 
tion. It was in resqlving to stand by the policy, the policy of 
aggression and independence that he endeavored to hold them to 
two years ago, hold them to, while Mr. Butler, under the shibboleth 
of patriotism above party, led them to work for Democratic 
success. 

This shibboleth was, indeed, well fitted to many who had 
never affiliated with the Democratic party but who made great 
sacrifices to support Mr. Bryan, to many who worked for Demo- 
cratic success in 1896 feeling that by so doing they were best 
serving the cause of true democracy and equality, but who would 
to-day as soon support the Republican as the Democratic party, 
feeling that the Democratic party has not come up to the judg- 
ment they put upon it in 1896, and is not entitled to the high 
esteem given it, but that, on the contrary, it can no more 
be trusted to fight the battles of the people, fight for equality and 
all that means than can the Republican. In this group we 
have to place ourselves though never having affiliated with 
the Peoples party, we did not abandon that party to sup- 
port Mr. Bryan. Never bound down by party ties we have 
ever striven to fight for equality, for recognition of true 
democracy, for the holding of man above money in what we 
have regarded as the most direct and effective way, ever acted 
with the party that we have regarded as most earnest in refusing 
recognition to the doctrine that the rights of property, property 
gathered by despoiling, enslaving mankind, are more sacred than 
the inalienable rights of man, that rather than disturb the despoil- 
ers in the enjoyment of such wealth, the right of man to his own - 
body, to the fruits of his toil should be denied and trampled 


upon. 
The Slave Oligarchy of the South, 


This doctrine so abhorrent to true democracy found accept- 
ance in the slave holding oligarchy of the South as regards the 
negro, it finds acceptance by the moneyed oligarchy of to-day in 
regard to all those who toil in productive pursuits, white no less 
than black, whom it is thought no crime to despoil of the fruits 
of their labor, no crime to virtually chain them down to indus- 
trial slavery, to a condition of dependence upon taskmasters 
who reap the surplus fruits of their toil, masters made such by 
the enjoyment of special privileges. 

What these privileges are it is only necessary to recount to 
see how the toilers of to-day, toilers on farm and in factory and in 
mine are chained down to a condition of slavery, a condition 
where a few favored and not the many toilers enjoy the surplus 
products that the many produce. 

The slave holding oligarchy of the South was built up by 
stripping the negro slaves of the surplus product of their toil. 
All that they produced over and above what was required to 
sustain them, keep them in a condition fit for work, belonged 
not to them but their masters. To provide them with a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life and so keep them in health was 
the interest of their masters. So also were the great majority 
of southern slave holders prompted by motives of common 
humanity to care for their slaves, for it is a hardened and un- 
christian man indeed who would be the cause of suffering for 
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profit when that suffering is before his very eyes and his inner 
conscience ever tells him that he is the cause of that suffering. 
Thus though the negro slave was deprived of the surplus fruits of 
his labor he was not despoiled so as to leave him in actual want. 


And the Slave Drivers of To-day. 


But those who profit to-day by despoiling their fellow men, 
by grinding them down to poverty, do not come in close touch 
with those whom they despoil. ‘They do not see the suffering in 
the homes of those whom they despoil, they do not suffer loss, 
even though such suffering, such want, incapacitates a toiler for 
work or brings him to an early grave, for another toiler waits to 
fillthe gap. So the despoilers of to-day suffer in no material 
way though they grind down wages so low as to make it impos- 
sible for wage earners to keep their families from want and keep 
up their strength for work, nor are their human cords of sym- 
pathy struck upon with vividness, for the suffering is beyond 
their sight, if indeed within their ken, behind doors they never 
look behind. The consequence is that the industrial slavery 
upon which is being built up the moneyed oligarchy of to-day 
has darker sides than had the slavery upon which was built up 
the Southern oligarchy, an oligarchy that a peace loving people 
felt it well worth while to sacrifice thousands of lives and pour 
forth millions of treasure to crush. 


Once Republican, Once Democrat, Why Now Populist ? 


To overthrow this new slavery that has been growing up in 
place of the old has been and is our aim. We once thought the 
Republican party would make, or could be brought to make 
this its aim as it had the overthrow of the Southern oligarchy 
and negro slavery. And so thinking we worked with the Re- 
publican party, worked to make it a party worthy of its traditions, 
worthy of its founders. But the Republican party that had over- 
thrown the Southern oligarchy came more and more to uphold the 
new oligarchy of wealth, an oligarchy centralized in the North and 
East, came to support this oligarchy in its aggressions without 
mistake, left us without hope that it could ever be prevailed 
upon to do otherwise, and then we left the Republican party. 
We hoped that the Democratic party would make the overthrow 
of this oligarchy its unbending aim as it gave semi promise at 
Chicago in 1896, and with earnestness we threw such force as we 
could command to the support of the Democratic party, worked 
during a memorable campaign with that party hoping that it had 
torn itself loose from the moneyed oligarchy, would fight such 
oligarchy, not do its bidding or tolerate its aggressions. But 
our hope in the Democratic party as reformed at Chicago was 
proven misplaced ; no party of equality has the Democratic party 
proven to be, no enemy of oligarchy, no upholder of true democ- 
racy, and so we abandoned the Democratic party, abandoned it 
as we left the Republican party, abandoned it as a party quite 
ready to tolerate the continued existence of preferences and privi- 
leges that have built up the present overbearing moneyed 
oligarchy to which industrial America is being enslaved. 

This new slavery has grown upon our people gradually, felt, 
indeed, but unrecognized, and so tolerated. As it has grown and 
its iniquities have been unfolded before us, as we have grasped 
the meaning, the extent, the irresistible enslaving force of the 
measures by which it has succeeded in despoiling the toiling 
masses, the industrious, not only the wage earners, but the cap- 
tains of industry, and through them their employees of the sur- 
plus products of their toil, and succeeded in despoiling them, 
sometimes with greater, sometimes with-lesser, but ever with ap- 
palling thoroughness, our hope that the Republican party, per- 
sistently ignoring, even aiding the moneyed oligarchy in forging 
these new chains of slavery, could be brought to see these iniqui- 
ties, grew slimmer and slimmer, until finally shattered for good 
and all; the support that we gave the Democratic party in 1896, 
and along with many other Republicans who had abandoned 
their party because it had abandoned principle, because it had 





ceased to be a party of human rights, because it had put the in- 
terests of the moneyed oligarchy before all else, before equality 
and justice, before the rights of man, support that we withdrew 
from the Republican party and gave to the Democratic party, 
hoping that it, shaking itself loose from the fetters of oligarchy, 
would unloosen the fetters that chain men to day in slavery to 
the moneyed oligarchy, has appeared less and less merited, and so 
we have withdrawn support that the Democratic party has shown 
by its acts to be unearned and undeserved. 

And so we have been drawn to the Peoples party, were 
drawn to the Peoples party even when disrupted and threatened 
with extinction by the policy pursued in 1896, the policy of 
absorbing the Peoples party by the Democratic, absorbing its 
membership without its principles. We were drawn to the Peo- 
ples party and resolved to help build it up for we recognized in 
it the only party whose success would mean the overthrow of the 
overbearing moneyed oligarchy that now takes for itself a 
goodly part of the surplus products of our people, despoils them 
of the fruits of their toil, enslaves them, undermines their liber- 
ties and threatens the life of our republic. So we have drawn to 
the Peoples party, and in a few short months we have had the 
satisfaction of seeing that party give unmistakable signs of 
repudiating the leadership that would cause the engulfing of the 
Peoples party in the Democratic party, a party that seconds the 
schemes of the moneyed oligarchy by tolerating its aggressions ; 
we have had the sdtisfaction of seeing the Peoples party every- 
where show aggression and independence, seen it regather its 
strength, pull itself loose from the Democratic party and stand 
forth as a party in which men revolting at the new oligarchy and 
resolved on its overthrow can put their trust with confidence and 
hopefulness. 


The Democratic Party No Opponent of Oligarchy. 


We have said it is only necessary to recount the privileges 
and preferences enjoyed by the present moneyed oligarchy to see 
how it is that the toilers of to-day are chained down to a condi- 
tion of slavery, a condition where they work for others not for 
themselves, where others enjoy the surplus products of their 
labor. To this we can add that it is only necessary to recount 
these privileges to see that the Democratic party is no true oppo- 
nent of the oligarchy of to-day, that its success would be no check 
to the extension of the industrial slavery that is sapping the re- 
sources, the vitality of the nation and retarding our national 
growth even as negro slavery sapped the productive abilities and 
retarded the growth of the South. 

To despoil a man of the surplus fruits of his toil, and this is 
what the Southern oligarchy did with regard to the negro, what 
the present oligarchy is striving to do, and with eminent success, 
with regard to all producers of wealth, white and black alike, 
takes from man individual incentive to labor, deprives him of the 
hope of bettering his condition of life and giving to his children 
better opportunities than he himself had, leaves him inert, unam- 
bitious, unresourceful, a man working only under the spur of 
necessity, throwing his muscle but not his brain into his work, 
waiting for the direction of some other mind, incapable of exert- 
ing himself to his true productive capacity, a capacity that is 
only developed when man has some interest in developing it, 
when he profits from developing it and so works with hope and 
ambition. 

And this despoiling process that thus saps the vitality of our 
people and retards the growth of our nation the Democratic party 
tolerates and explicitly declares its purpose of tolerating save 
when that process is worked through the appreciation of the 
dollar, and save so far as that appreciation may be checked and 
an honest measure of values restored by re-opening our mints to 
the free coinage of silver as they are now open to the free coinage 
of gold. Other privileges than those conferred on the moneyed 
oligarchy by the appreciation of gold the Democratic party would 
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tolerate. It is even doubtful if success of the Democratic party 
would lead to a discontinuance of the advantages of an appre- 
ciating dollar enjoyed by the moneyed cliques. Indeed it is well 
nigh certain that it would not for the only possibility of Demo- 
cratic success lies in a dropping of the demand for free coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 of gold. 


Would Give Us the Money of Oligarchy. 


And at best the Democratic party promises to insure to our peo- 
ple no freedom from the fluctuations in prices, that the speculative 
cliques, operating through the banks, can bring about by arbi- 
trarily expanding and contracting bank issues. On the contrary 
it would strengthen the speculative cliques on this side. It 
would, indeed, or at least promises to take away from national 
banks what amounts to an exclusive right to issue bank notes. 
This exclusive right was given by the placing of a prohibitory 
tax, a tax of 10 per cent. on bank notes issued by other than 
national banks. This tax the Democratic party would repeal, at 
least it has long evinced a purpose to repeal such tax and leave 
all banks free to issue notes. 

Now the national banks are restricted in their issues of bank 
notes by the requirement that they deposit United States bonds 
with the Treasurer of the United States as security. The state 
banks would be under no restriction save such .as the states im- 
posed and which, if we can judge by past experience, would 
amount to little or nothing. In short, we would have conferred 
upon the banks unrestricted powers of issue. ‘The more notes a 
bank could float, the more it could loan and draw interest upon, 
the greater would be its profits and so there would inevitably 
come inflation. And just as inevitably this would be followed by 
a drain of specie out of the country, by the return of notes to the 
banks for redemption in specie and then the banks, as in the 
past, would suspend, suspend because the only way to check the 
drain would be contraction which they would not dare to resort 
to, for contraction would force a sacrifice of values, a collapse of 
credit and general bankruptcy such as would pull the banks down 
to their ruin. 

Thus the success of the Democratic party would be prone to 
give us not a bimetallic currency but the worst of all currencies, an 
irredeemable bank currency, a currency the issue of which would 
be in control of the speculative cliques directing the banks, and 
who would thus be given untrammeled power to inflate and con- 
tract the volume of money, raise and depress prices at will and so 
subject producers to all the evils of speculative movements in 
prices, movements which the cliques would be in position to con- 
trol and could take advantage of to strip producers of the fruits 
of their toll. This is the sort of currency the Democratic party 
would give us, give us even though re-establishing free silver 
coinage, and this is the sort of a currency in which the moneyed 
oligarchy would delight. 

There is just one way to secure honest money, money that 
will protect producers from despoilment on the score of fluctua- 
tions in prices engineered by speculators, and that is for the 
National Government to issue paper money in a sufficient volume 
to meet the needs of the producing classes, to issue money in 
response to the demands of the producing classes and so as to 
insure a stability of value and not in response to the demands of 
the speculative cliques and with an arbitrary irregularity calcu- 
lated to cause fluctuations in prices. And to the issue of money 
in this way, in a way to secure an honest measure of values, an 
issue regulated not by the production of the gold and silver mines, 
nor by the whim of the speculative cliques behind the banks, 
but by the National Government and in the interest of the pro- 
ducing classes, the Democratic party is opposed even as is the 
Republican. The only party that approves is the Peoples party. 


The Railroad System of Oligarchy. 


And when we come to the privileges conferred upon the 





moneyed oligarchy by our railroads, privileges that enable such 
oligarchy to force the captains of industry into servile depen- 
dence, privileges that lead to the upbuilding of trusts and com- 
bines that are enabled to grind down wage earners on tne one 
hand and as producers by cutting their pay, and tax them ascon- 
sumers by unduly enhancing the prices of these things they buy— 
when a consideration of these privileges is forced upon us where 
do we find the Democratic party? Opposing such privileges? 
No, tolerating them. The taking away of those privileges, 
privileges that enable the moneyed oligarchy to effectually despoil 
the toilers of to-day of the surplus products of their labor, is 
advocated by the Peoples party, and the Peoples party alone. It 
alone proposes to put an end to the operation of our railroads so 
as to deprive our people of an equality of opportunity, of their 
liberties and so build up monopoly. No man, however able, 
careful and industrious he may be, can successfully undertake 
the captaining of industry if frowned upon by the railroad 
cliques, if systematically discriminated against in freight rates, 
lowered in favor of his competitors upon whom the cliques may 
smile. However careful and skilled his captaincy he cannot 
keep the industry he seeks to organize and manage clear of the 
rocks of bankruptcy. He cannot succeed because he will not be 
permitted to succeed. The cutting of rates charged the favored, 
the trusts and combines to one-half or less the rates charged him 
will leave him powerless to compete with such trusts, will wreck 
his enterprise, deprive him of the fruits of his toil, confer upon 
said trusts and combines, representatives of the moneyed oli- 
garchy, monopoly and further power to despoil men of the fruits 
of their toil. 

It is such discrimination that the Democratic party would 
tolerate and while tolerating such discrimination it is idle to decry 
against the evil of trusts. The party that thus would tolerate 
the building of trusts, that thus sees the trusts strengthened 
without concern is not a party that can be trusted to pull them 
down but a party under whose rule trusts and the despoiling of 
the people through their agency would flourish. 


The Taxation of Oligarchy. 


Of the privileges given to the moneyed oligarchy in the 
shape of virtual immunity from national taxation, privileges that 
have greatly aided in the building up of this oligarchy we cannot 
more than mention here. Suffice it then to say that the Demo- 
cratic system of a tariff for revenue only amounts to a system of 
per capita taxation, a system under which men do not contribute 
to the support of the National Government in proportion to their 
means, under which the man of little means pay just as much as 
the man with great. With equal justice might we raise revenue 
by a house tax, by the taxing of every householder a fixed sum 
regardless of the value of his house. 


And So Cannot Unite the Opponents of Oligarchy. 


Thus we see how the Democratic party stands as the tolera- 
tor if not defender of special privileges, how it fails to stand as the 
party of equality and true democracy, how it stands not for the 
overthrow but upholding of the moneyed oligarchy, how it treats 
the stripping of the fruits of toil from the many and for the bene- 
fit of the few as a right of the few that must not be disturbed. 
And so those struggling with the moneyed oligarchy, struggling 
to maintain an independent position in spite of railroad dis- 
crimination, in spite of unjust taxation, in spite of a dishonest 
monetary system conceived in the interest of speculators, cannot 
look to the Democratic party for support. If they do they will 
suffer disappointment. From the success of that party they can 
derive no assistance. 


The Peoples Party Can and Will. 


The party that can render them assistance is the party that 
would do away with railroad discrimination in favor of the cliques 
by putting an end to the control and operation of our railroads by 
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the cliques ; that would insure their operation in the interest of 
the whole people by giving their control and operation to the 
people, in a word, by establishing government ownership and 
operation ; it is the party that would remedy inequalities in taxa- 
tion by taking up the income tax ; it is the party that would put 
an end to a dishonest monetary system, conceived in the interest 
of the speculative cliques, by establishing a monetary system con- 
ceived in the interest of the people, a paper money currency so 
regulated in volume as to insure to such currency a stability of 
value, and such a party the rank and file of the Peoples party 
have resolved their party shall be. 


In Union There is Success; that Union the Democratic Party Can- 
not Effect. The Peoples Party Can. 


Of this there can be nodoubt. This the Populists in Indiana 
resolved, when at their state convention of a few weeks since, 
they declared for aggression and independence ; thus spoke Ken- 
tucky Populists last week, and thus has spoken Georgia in 
thunder tones that no man can misconstrue. The action of 
Georgia Populists will instill new courage into Populists through- 
out the land, their call for holding a National Nominating Peoples 
Party Convention on July 4th next will meet with hearty response 
throughout the Union, they have pointed the way toa union of 
the forces opposed to the moneyed oligarchy, the way to union 
and success, and they will be followed. In union of such forces 
there is success, in division defeat. 

To the only way of bringing about such union Georgia 
Populists have pointed. They have spoken for July 4th next as 
the date for holding the national convention of the Peoples party 
to nominate Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates to be 
voted for in 1900, as the date for raising the standard around 
which all those whom the moneyed oligarchy is seeking to en- 
slave can join in union for resistance. Around no standard 
raised by a party so tied up with the moneyed oligarchy that it 
must befriend it by tolerating its aggressions can any such union 
be effected. Effective union of the opponents of oligarchy must 
be made by a party earnestly, unswervingly opposed to that oli- 
garchy, it can be made by none other. ‘Truly is it said that in 
union there is success. But how can that union be achieved? 
By uniting with one’s enemies? No. By trifling with those 
who traffic with the moneyed oligarchy? No. Howthen? By 
raising the standard of principle. In this way can union be 
achieved. In union, we repeat, there is success, and that union 
the action of Georgia Populists makes possible, or rather points 
the way to its making. 


Georgia Points the Way and Sounds the Call 


With the action taken by the Georgia Populists upon state 
issues we need not concern ourselves further than to say that the 
general tone of the platform on state issues must meet the 
approval of northern men without regard to party, indeed of all 
who do not believe in the corruption of the ballot. It is with 
the stand taken upon national issues that we have concern and 
this stand leaves nothing to be desired. That Hon. Thos. E. 
Watson has seen fit to decline the nomination for governor tend- 
ered him with one voice, tendered him in the belief that he could 
lead the campaign as no one else could and with a certainty of 
polling a majority of the votes cast, we cannot but regret though 
we can well appreciate his disinclination to drop congenial studies 
to take up the burdens of a trying campaign, make himself the 
target for abuse and with the prospect of being robbed of the 
fruits of his labor through debauchery of the ballot or rather of 
the ballot counters. Yet someone must make this struggle 
despite the frightful handicap of ballot debauchery, someone 
must make the struggle and win despite such handicap before cor- 
ruption can be weeded out, before a free ballot and fair count can 
be secured, and no one could make this struggle with better pros- 
pects of success than Mr. Watson. But after all, the question of 
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the man best fitted to lead the struggle in Georgia with the forces 
of corruption, is a question for Mr. Watson and the Populists of 
Georgia to decide and with them we must leave it, leave it with 
the satisfaction, however, that ~whatever may be their decision 
the Peoples party of Georgia stands united and aggressive, point- 
ing the way to union and success in the broader field of the 
nation. Georgia sounds the call, the call to battle and to 
victory, the call forward, ever forward until victory crowns the 
efforts of the opponents of moneyed oligarchy, and our people as 
freemen, as equals, stand enthroned, repossessed of their rightful 
heritage, unburdened by the hand of the despoiler. 








LIGHT ON OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


ITHIN the past eight months there has been exported from 
the United States merchandise to a value in excess of 
that reported for many a recent year. Indeed our ex- 

ports during the last eight months were greater in value than 
during the whole twelvemonth ending June 30, 1895, and 
considerably greater than the average yearly exportations made in 
the decade 1881-1890. ‘To come down to figures, we exported 
during the eight months ending February 28th last merchandise 
to the value of .$813,370,071, of which $799,843,377 worth was 
produce of domestic origin, while for the whole fiscal year 1895 
our exports of domestic produce came to the value of but $793,- 
392,599. This shows an extraordinary increase in our export 
trade, an increase of 50 per cent. within three years. 

Now it is true that exports were smaller in value during the 
fiscal year 1895 than during any one of the five preceding years, 
so that to take the year 1895 as a basis for comparison may ap- 
pear to be unfair. But the truth is that though the value of 
exports was very materially smaller in 1895 than in 1894 the 
volume was very materially larger, and the same is true of all the 
years, 1890-1894 inclusive, with the exception of the one year 
of phenomenal exports, the fiscal year 1892. And as prices ob- 
tained for our exports during the present fiscal year are much 
nearer the range of prices obtained in 1895 than in the years 
1890-92 we are not wrong in taking the year 1895 as a basis from 
which to show the growth of our export trade. By so doing we 
arrive at a more accurate conception of the growth of our foreign 
trade than would be possible by taking the average of the pre- 
ceding five years as a basis. . 

But right here it must be said that comparisons based on 
values are anything but reliable as showing the growth of trade. 
And this is a point that we desire to emphasize. The increase 
in the value of our exports during the past eight months.is not 
only great as compared to exports in similar months in the 
fiscal years 1895 and 1896, but very considerable even as com- 
pared with the unusually large export trade of a year ago. 
Now not an inconsiderable part of the increase in the value of 
exports for the fiscal year 1897, as compared to the fiscal years 
1896 and 1895, can rightly be put down to higher prices. And 
the casual observer, it is safe to say, would put down a good part 
of the increase in the value of merchandise exports for the first 
eight months of the fiscal year 1898 over the similar months of 
1897 to the same cause. But in doing so he would fall astray. 
What, in view of the much heralded rise in prices, is an astound- 
ing fact is that our exports, taken as a whole, actually brought 
better prices during the eight months ending February, 1897, 
than during the eight months ending February, 1898. In short, 
so far as our export trade is concerned, the rise in prices, so 
much heralded, should be written fall in prices. The movement 
of prices in the last year has, so far as our trade with foreigners 
goes, left us poorer not richer, we have lost from falling prices 
more than we have gained by rising. 

And so it happens that the increase of the value of our ex- 
port trade from $734,998,213 for the eight months ending Feb- 
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ruary, 1897, to $813,370,071 for the same months of the present 
fiscal year does not show the true expansion in our trade, The 
increase of over $78,000,000 in value does not show the full 
growth. . 

Of our exports during the past eight months, breadstuffs, cot- 
ton, mineral oils and provisions aggregated no less than 69 per 
cent. of the whole. Now breadstuffs commanded very considerably 
higher prices during this period than during the corresponding 
period of the last fiscal year and, taken as a whole, provisions, 
under which grouping are included in our trade returns, animal 
food products and also cattle and hogs exported alive, likewise 
commanded higher prices. But of cotton and mineral oils quite 
the reverse is true. And the result works out that from rising 
prices we gained $35,000,000 and from falling prices lost 
$51,000,000, a net loss of $16,000,000. On the balance of our 
exports, made up largely of manufactured products, we have 
probably gained little or nothing from rising prices, for export 
prices for manufactured products are little if any higher than a 
year ago. And so we may safely conclude that if prices had 
remained unchanged, remained at the so-called low level of July, 
1896 to February, 1897, the low level immediately preceding 
and after the Presidential election, our exports for the eight 
months ending February, 1898, would have been considerably 
greater in value than they were. In brief the price level as 
shown by our foreign export trade barometer was lower during 
the past eight months than during the same eight months of the 
preceding fiscal year. ’Tis astonishing but true. 

Throwing the light on our foreign export trade a little more 
closely we find that the breadstuffs exported during the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year had an export value of $205,- 
416,773, that at export prices during the corresponding period 
of the fiscal year 1897 they would have been worth but $173,- 
075,000. Thus the movement in prices for breadstuffs that has 
occurred within the year has been distinctly to the advantage of 
the producer. But the movement in price for cotton has been 
distinctly to the disadvantage of the cotton planter. Thus within 
the eight months ending with February last there was exported 
from the United States 2,879,533,659 pounds of cotton valued at 
$172,259,125 or about 5.9 cents per pound. At the price ruling 
in the same period a year before, 7.5 cents; the value would have 
been $215,962,000, or nearly $44,000,000 more than what 
it was. 

The rise in prices for breadstuffs has been very general and 
material, and of course the gain in export values because of such 
rise very considerable. And this rise in prices accounts for almost 
one-half of the reported increase in the value of exports of 
breadstuffs for the eight months ending February, 1898, over the 
exports for the same period of the fiscal year, 1897, an increase 
in reported values of from $138,003,128 to $205,416,773. If 
prices had not changed the increase would have been to $173,- 
075,000, so that of the total increase in the value of exports of 


breadstuffs for the latter over the former period, an increase of 
$67,000,000, $35,000,000 must be put down to an increase in the 











Thus we see that the increase in the value of exports of 
breadstuffs was almost equally divided between an increase in 
volumn and an increase in prices obtained. When we come to 
cattle and hogs and provisions we still find an increase in the 
value of exports and attributable to both these causes. But the 
relation of these contributory causes to the increase in value is 
much changed. Instead of these contributory causes being of 
equal importance, we find the rise in prices contributing but 18 
per cent. of the increase and an increased volume of exports 
about 82 per cent. Indeed to the increased exports of cattle and 
hams higher prices contribute nothing. On the contrary, lower 
prices detract much from what the value would otherwise have 
been, detract by $1,100,000 or thereabouts. And some other 
products, namely oleomargarine and cheese, come in the same 
category, though to a minor degree. But general advances in 
prices for other provisions add more to the value of our exports 
than has been detracted by falling prices by over $2,500,000. 

To skip the detail the value of our exports of provisions, 
cattle and hogs being included as provisions, increased from 
$106,787,236 for the eight months ending February, 1897, to 
$121,946,937 for the eight months ending February, 1898. If 
there had been no change in prices the increase in value of ex- 
ports would have been to $119,302,000, so that of the rise of $15,- 
100,000 and over, approximately $12,500,000 was contributed by 
an increase in the number of cattle and quantity of provisions 
exported and $2,600,000 by the rise in prices. 

When we come to cotton and petroleum and its bi-products 
we find that there has been a great increase in the volume of ex- 
ports, but that lower prices have detracted more from the value of 
exports than has been added by the increased volume, with the 
result that in the exports of these products there has. been a 
material shrinkage in values. Thus of cotton, though we have 
exported nearly 378,000,000 pounds more, we have gotten nearly 
$14,500,000 less, and of mineral oils, though we have exported 
nearly 55,000,000 gallons more, we have gotten more than $4,- 
000,000 less. To be exact, during the eight months ending 
February, 1897, we exported 2,501,802,462 pounds of cotton 
valued at $186,659,901 ; during the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1898, we exported 2,879,533,659 pounds of cotton, and 
got for it but $172,259,125. And of mineral oils, we exported 
during the first period 635,582,257 gallons, valued at $41,784,- 
365, and during the latter 680,075,533 gallons, valued at but 
$37,453,759. At prices ruling during the period ending Feb- 
ruary, 1897, this same oil would have been worth $44,781,000 ; 
this same cotton that was worth but $172,259,000, would have 
been worth $215,962,000. 

If, then, we tabulate the foregoing we get the following 
results : 


Exports of Certain Domestic Products Comprising Over Two-thirds 
of Our Exports. 


Exports DURING EIGHT MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY. 
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we have had appreciation by rising prices. In our export trade 
the era of rising prices has not panned out, an era of falling 
prices has.. Rises in prices and directly attributable to a scarcity 
of food crops abroad have been many and material but falls in 
prices of other products have been of even greater importance so 
that the net result of the price movement is loss to us, not gain. 
The fall in cotton can, indeed, be well attributed to the phenom- 
enally large crop which has had to be marketed while the demand 
for cotton-goods has rather been diminishing than expanding but 
those who thus explain the cause of the fall in cotton must, in 
all fairness, attribute the rise in breadstuffs to the abnormally 
short harvests of the world during the past two years, harvests 
so short that surplus stores of grain, drawn upon to eke out the 
scarcity, have been drawn down to a minimum. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our National Literature in the Making. 


An Introduction to American Literature. By HENRY S. PANCOAST. New 
YVork!: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 


Cordial praise must be given to this modest performance of a 
task which has been less satisfactorily done in more ambitious 
ventures. Criticism is occasionally invited by the author’s esti- 
mates of writers and methods, which after all only mark the 
varing points of view, none being infallible, and if these were 
put in the foreground it would bea wrong to the book. Its distinc- 
tive merit is that it does a much-needed service for the reading 
public, on sound lines and with perfect taste. There are other 
books which profess to convey all that it is necessary to known 
about our national literature. Some have the dryness of text- 
books, some revel in dogmatic labelling and fine writing, and 
others miss the end of practical utility in being spun into prolix 
and highly technical studies. Now that a genuine widespread 
interest is being taken in the subject, as shown by the increase 
in teaching-books and lectures, it was highly desirable that an 
introductory work, wisely planned to supply all-round guidance, 
should be available for those who come to the study of our national 
literature with the inadequate equipment of the schools and of 
the colleges under the old system. And it was equally desirable 
that such book should on the one hand be absolutely free from 
the pedagogical tone which repels the adult reader, while on 
the other it should combine fullness of sound information with 
sagacious breadth of treatment and an attractively simple style. 
Such a book would be beyond price as a true help for all who 
wish to get a substantial grasp of American literature, its fea- 
tures, general character, influence and drift. To such a book 
the present handy volume approximates so closely as to compel 
our tribute to its admirable spirit and wide usefulness, 

If a writer or speaker fails to interest his reader or hearer, 
and the stragglers who come within range, much of his labor 
will be wasted. This open secret has been well treasured by 
the author. ‘‘ The first thing required of a book of this char- 
acter is that it shall really bring the reader into vital relations 
with the best works in the literature of which it treats, that it 
shall induce him to read or re-read them with both delight and 
understanding.’’ 
the true criterion of works of this class. A book that can do 
this touches the highest success, and one that falls short of this 
misses the end and aim of a professedly helpful guide-book. 

Perhaps a little too much importance is attached now-a-days 
to the notion of a national literature. It is spoken of with awe 
by some writers, as if it were a kind of personal deity, robed in 
a national flag and going poking around on a strictly localized 
rag-gathering expedition, with the ancestral sceptre or sword for 
a prong. A rag-picking business every national literature has 
undoubtedly been, but the ‘‘ finds’’ comprise shreds of every 
hue and shape and value, scraped up from every corner of the 
earth. Even the thousand years pile of English literature has 
to confess a deplorably mixed ancestry. Its progeny, down to 
now, exhibits a diversity of characteristics which quite defies 
any attempt to fix a respectably limited parentage. _There isa 
specific English literature, but it is only one ingredient in the 
mass named English literature. If this is the case with so old 
a country much harder is it to conveya definite idea when we 
speak of American literature, the youngest of the family. The 
author sets himself to make clear the relation of our literature 





The latter clause contains in the pithiest form - 





to our history, and the influence of the latter on the former, 
though each has influenced each, here as everywhere. He holds 
that our literature, which at first was sectional, has steadily 
approximated towards a national unity of character. Yet it can 
scarcely claim to be national, evén now. ‘‘It is far older than 
our national life. It means simply the American branch of 
English literature set by colonization in freshearth . . . Of 
course it is now, and has been for more than a century, the pro- 
duct of a politically independent nation, to the making of whose 
people almost every race and country has now contributed. . . . 
Our true place in literary history is as one of the literatures of 
this greater England. . . . Only the opening chapters in the 
story of American literature can as yet be told, for we have only 
begun to build what we hope will be one of the great litera- 
tures of the world.’’ It is, perhaps, an open question, whether 
it is practicable to pick out and exhibit separately the strictly 
national element in any literature, though patriotic purpose or 
drift is writ more or less large in most of it, and, further, 
whether this heart and marrow is really part of the body of 
literature, or only the animating spirit of certain portions. 
When the ballads of the earlier peoples got firm hold of the 
common sentiment, then the infusion of a timely patriotic ele- 
ment gave them power, which grew into what we know as 
national literature. When American writings, by virtue of 
strong national sentiment, knit into a potent force that shall move 
the people to high patriotic unity of aim, it will be possible to 
set up a noble library and say ‘‘ This is American literature.’’ 
Meantime the good leaven is working well. Our large yearly out- 
put of books in every class glows more clearly with national pride, 
national ideals and ideas, and we have familiarized the world 
with the features of our national life and natural scenery. While 
mere entertainment is the main object of popular reading the 
tendency will continue in the direction of foreign-made books, 
but when the national heart begins to throb with worthier enthu- 
siasms, the seeds and saplings of our true literature will rival 
the majesty of our gigantic forest kings. 

The subject is considered under three leading heads, the 
colonial period, the establishment of nationality, and the litera- 
ature of the republic. The latter is divided into chapters on the 


-literature of the Middle States, 1809-1835 ; of New England, 


1835-1894: of the South, and of the later writers. The author 
states his excellent mode of treatment ; he seeks to interest the 
reader ‘‘ by treating our greater authors at comparative length, 
by making their personality as real and living as I could; by 
adding some critical discussion of their chief works, and by fur- 
nishing study lists containing suggestions for reading and biblio- 
graphical references.’’ ‘These latter are invaluable aids to the 
general reader as well as the student. 

As a Philadelphian the author is justly proud of the-mark 
made by the city and its literary children on the scroll of national 
literature. Within a few years of the founding of Philadelphia, 
it could boast of world-famous scholars and scientists, poets and 
miscellaneous writers. Not a few of those who hail from New 
York, the literary centre of our day, have been of Philadelphia 
birth. In summing up his conclusions upon ‘‘ the Golden Age”’ 
of New England literature, the author makes it end in 1880, 
though Holmes, the last representative of the brilliant group, 
lived until 1895. These men were of Puritan stock, having the 
sturdy virtues of their forefathers blended with ‘‘ the subtle influ- 
ence of Europe and travel visibly at work in them, moulding their 
character and coloring their thought, their writings, and their 
lives.’ The chapter on the South does justice to the remarkable 
intellectual wealth of its writers and orators of the first half cen- 
tury. But literature was treated as an accomplishment rather 
than a serious profession, and its men of genius, of whom Poe 
was the chief, were starved into wandering North for a market. 
Timrod and Hayne are sympathetically dealt with, Poe has a 


| dozen pages to himself, and nine are given to Sidney Lanier, as 


‘* without question Poe’s greatest successor in poetry among the 
writers of the South.’’ ‘That this estimate was likely to strike 
some as extravagant seems to have occurred to the author, with 
whose candid saving clause we are in much closer accord: 
‘* When we take into account Lanier’s limitations and the large- 
ness of his aims . . . his poetry impresses us as fre- 
quently involved and incomplete. It lacks“ simplicity, there 
is often a sense of strain and effort.’’ The author does not 


appear to know anything of Father Abram Ryan, the Catholic 
priest, to whose true poetic genius we unhesitatingly give a 
place among the first rank of American singers, judged by the 
strictest canons, and when the author shall have made this man’s 
acquaintance we anticipate that the next edition of this book will 
give more like nine pages to Ryan and nine lines to Lanier. 
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Whitman occupies eight pages, which, nevertheless, he does not 
fill. The criticism is acute, discriminating and generous toa 
fault, but it savors of the preposterous to print this, unless as a 
joke ; ‘‘ whether Whitman will ever be our poet as Burns is the 
poet of Scotland, is a matter for individual judgment.’’ This 
generosity is the one weak feature of the book, a failing, if one 
at all, that leans to virtue’s side and is no drawback to the strong 
general merit of the work. Even Hamlin Garland’s terrible 
threat that the coming literature of the West is going to wipe out 
that of the past, as ‘‘not vital,’’ receives deferential notice ; 
‘‘ we should not put this aside as vain boasting ; the spirit that 
seeks to repudiate our indebtedness (to the past) may be both 
foolish and immature, but it has in it an element of self-reliance 
that is a good omen for the future.”’ 

As giving a good idea of the author’s style and temper, we 
take the following timely words on humor, first regretting that 
the name of John Godfrey Saxe is omitted from the list of witty 
writers, and unfairly so. ‘Taking a survey of the humorists of 
the last thirty years he says: 


‘*If we look at the work of these writers as a whole, it is evident that 
it is broadly representative, because the essential elements of its humor are 
a structural part of our national character. It has, in the first place, an 
underlying basis of sound morality and hard common sense. It often sins 
against good taste, but seldom against good morals. Take away 
the thin disguise of bad spelling from Josh Billings’s best sayings, and we 
find the typical American who ‘thinks straight and sees clear,’ the teacher 
of the people who can pack the essence of a subject into a homely epigram. 

A still more conspicuous trait in our American humor is its lack of 
reverence. Asa people, we find a genuine schoolboy’s pleasure in the dese- 
cration or belittling of anything solemn, venerable or impressive, and we 
have a corresponding fear of betraying either enthusiasm or emotion... 
but to some of us even shallow raptures are better than a cynical levity.” 


Mark Twain’s travel books are instanced as unfortunate 
examples of this vulgar Philistinism : 


‘* We find material for jesting in our enthusiasms, our aspirations and 
our‘beliefs, while some of our most s-rious national problems and gravest 
national perils—corruption in politics or dishonesty in business—furnish 
stock subjects for the cheap wit of the newspaper paragrapher. . 
Looking at our humor as impartially as we can, we must acknowledge that, 
while it is almost invariably clever and amusing, it often fails in those 
deeper and finer elements which give to the work of the world’s greatest 
humorists a more enduring quality. It is, nevertheless, a who'e- 
some and a hopeful element in our national literature. It has behind it the 
power of an enormous popular sympathy and a crude but vigorous native 
force; back of it is a great natiun, dexterous, nimble-witted, alert ; a nation 
that thinks and lives ast, with a keen sense ‘of the ludicrous, and an almost 
invincible good humor.’’ 


There are thirteen first-rate page portraits. 
+k 
A Fanfare for Napoleon the Little. 


Napoleon I[1. and His Court, By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Translated 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With portraits. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


The Napoleon name is a good one to conjure with in spite of 
its lucklessness. Napoleon the Great has been threshed into dust 
clouds and faint echoes ; it is time something new and more sub- 
stantial should be served up, even if it has to be gotten out of 
Napoleon the Little. The author lived and moved in the shadow 
of the adventurous Prince Louis. He witnessed the ovation 
given the new emperor after the first attempt on his life, and 
shared in the reviewing of the victorious troops on their return 
from the Crimean War after the fall of Sebastopol. The narra- 
tive in this volume covers the three years, 1853-56, which are 
the crowning period of the emperor’s glory. He had seized a 
throne, securing popular acquiescence by tickling the people 
with the point of a gilded sword. He was married to the beauty 
whose charms had fascinated him, and looked forward to estab- 
lishing a Napoleonicdynasty. All earthly glory was all but within 
his grasp. True, the brain of France was not in harmony with 
the popular voice. The street crowd roared its homage to a 
gaudy court, ‘‘ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,’” 
while Hugo and Louis Blanc dwelt in exile, hundreds like them 
waited in poverty for the day of revenge, and many a brilliant 
patriot writer submitted to the shame of a golden muzzle. 

Louis Napoleon’s previous existence as himself an exile and 
impecunious adventufer and prisoner is familiar to all. He even 
served in London as a special policeman during the Chartist rising. 
It was nothing new for him to put down by brute force the poor 
as they were clamoring for bare justice. From the constable’s 
wooden weapon to guns and cannon was but a natural transition 
for him. He knew his Frenchmen well. He treated them as 
old style nurses treated old time children, a stick of candy ora 
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spanking, commencing with the last by way of fixing a good 
impression, When he found himself cock of the dunghill none 
could be more lavish in scattering golden grain among his cluck- 
ing surrounders. ‘‘ Was he kind and good?”’ asks the author. 
And he proudly quotes Zola, the fictionist, Ollivier, the obsequi- 
ous prime minister, who opened the Franco-German war ‘‘ with 
a light heart’’ and a lighter head, and Pinard and other courtier 
pens, in proof of the emperor’s goodness. He remembered his 
friends in adversity, and ‘‘on the day of the coup d’etat he dis- 
tributed fifty thousand francs, all that was left of his private for- 
tune, among the troops.’’ A shrewder than any ordinary Shylock’s 
investment, seeing that it bought him ‘‘a civil list of twenty-five 
millions a year.’’ Yes, but the good, kind emperor was also a 
model of deportment ; ‘‘ his affability was perfect and his equa- 
nimity unalterable.’’ What more would we have from the stealer 
of atinsel and tarnished crown? Here, indeed, is ideal virtue. 
Suppose he did slightly abridge the freedom of a people, and used 
the gentle suasion of a jail to encourage loyalty, and let a little 
blood bespatter the streets by way of decoration, and scared 
genius into muteness, falsetto singing, or expatriation? What of 
that so long as he furnished Parisians with courtly circus 
pageants and the sight of a pretty empress and a weakly heir to 
@ once great name? He knew his people, and they gloried in 
their shame. True, he beautified the capital, he caused money to 
circulate, and pleasure, Parisian pleasure, torun riot. He reaped 
fancied glory from wars and dynastic security from world’s fairs 
and the visits of servile monarchs wreathed in calculating hypo- 
critical smiles. All this is gospel proof, so the author holds, of 
the good emperor’s statesmanship. He quotes Lamartine as say- 
ing that Napoleon III., whose ‘‘ silence except when speech was 
necessary, left ordinary men in doubt’’ of the man’s superior 
wisdom, but, continues Lamartine—as himself more than an or- 
dinary man—‘“' for my own part I did not long hesitate to rank 
him as much superior to his uncle, who was the foremost soldier, 
but one of the most insignificant statesmen of his time.’’ 

We recall the dull, phlegmatic, expressionless face of this 
belauded adventurer, now to be boomed into an intellectual and 
regal greatness which he, even with his limited sense of humor, 
would have laughed to scorn. In the hey-day of his prosperity 
he never could shake off the black shadow of abject dread, that 
told of the shirt of mail beneath his every coat and the gnawing 
of the conscience which no mail armor could deaden or hide. 
Before Sedan, and after it, that pallid, lifeless face seemed in- 
capable of reflecting the alleged brightness, goodness, or great- 
ness of the mind within, and probably for the best of reasons— 
the chambers where they once might have lodged had long been 
tenantless. A more pitiable spectacle than that face presented in 
the last days, when disease had started to race with remorse, 
none need fear to sée. It was as though a vision of the future of 
his house had sapped the last remnant of hope from his heart. 
No wayside beggar was so wretched as to knowingly wish to 
change places with that ghastly survival of a life of hollow 
shams, heartless cruelties, ruined ambitions and richly merited 
disasters. With these things in mind, this chronicle of a court 
flunkey is very amusing reading when it strikes one that way. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Municipal Ownership vs. Private Corporations. 
Rutland, Vt. Published by the author. 


This is about as ill conceived and bad tempered a piece of 
special pleading for private ownership of steam and street rail- 
ways, gas and electric lighting plants as one cares to read. Evi- 
dently written not for sale but for gratuitous distribution by 
electric lighting companies whose profit it is to dissuade munici- 
palities from installing lighting plants of their own, it is only 
natural that this booklet of 145 pages should portray the results 
of public lighting achieved under private management in the 
brightest hues and the results achieved under municipal manage- 
ment in the darkest. But written with a maximum of bad 
temper and a minimum of fairness and common sense, this jumble 
of special pleadings overreaches itself. Shallow, unreasoning 
and easily beguiled, indeed, must be the community that will 
turn down a proposition for the creation of a municipal lighting 
plant because of the scattering of such a plea for private owner- 
ship as this. Yet it appears that this plea was conceived and 
written for just this purpose, to aid electric light companies in 
their efforts to prevail upon municipalities to grant them the 
monopoly of supplying light in preference to creating lighting 
plants of theirown. The writer, indeed, proclaims his peculiar 
fitness for this work because of his close connections with lighting 
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A French Volunteer in the War of 
Independence 

By the Chevalier pz PONTGIBAUD. Trans- 

lated and edited by Roserr B. Douc- 

Las. With Introduction and Frontis- 

piece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This entertaining book is a distinct 
addition to the personal side of Revolu- 
tionary literature, and it is peculiarly 
valuable, because of its presentation of 
American life and of the fathers of the 
Republic as seen by a French visitor, 
The hero’s stormy youth and his adven- 
turous and varied career give his remi- 
niscences an intimate interest rarely to 
be found in historical fiction, while their 
historical value is obvious. His recollec- 
tions include his association with Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Burr, and other con- 
spicuous figures. 


Italian Literature 
By RicHarp Garnett, C.B.,LL.D. A 
new volume in the Literatures of the 

World Series. Edited by KpMuUND 

GossE. 12mo. Cloth, §r 50. 

Dr. Garnett’s abundant scholarship and 
power of discrimination have furnished 
an admirable equipment for the prepara- 
tion of this needed work. In traversing 
the broad field of Italian literature, he 
has not confined himself simply to a few 
masterpieces ; but, without burdening his 
story with details, he indicates character- 
istic phases and significant movements, 
which are happily illustrated. His work 
is clear, interesting, and informing. 


Modern English Literature 
By Epmunp GossE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Literatures of 

the Worid Series. Uniform with 

“ Ancient Greek Literature,’’ by GiL- 

BERT Murray, and ‘‘ French Litera- 

ture,” by EpwarD DowDEN. 12mo. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

‘* Probably no living man is more com- 
petent than Mr. Gosse to write a popular 
and yet scholarly history of English litera- 
ture.”’—London Saturday Review. 

‘‘ The book is extremely readable— 
more readable than any other volume 
dealing with this vast subject that we can 
call to mind.” —London Times. 


The Psychologic Foundations of 
Education 

An attempt to show the Genesis of the 
Higher Faculties of the Mind. By 
WitiiaAM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Vol. 
XXXVII., International Education 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of Life in the Seas 
By Sripney J. Hickson. Illustrated. 

16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

This is a clear and simple exposition of 
the salient features of marine life, aided 
by useful illustrations. 


Points in Minor Tactics 
Compiled and arranged in an elementary 
manner for the Infantry of the National 
Guard of the United States. By Cap- 
tain CHARLES A. SmMyLie, Twelfth In- 
fantry, N. G., N. Y. With illustrations, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Ready Shortly 
MR.CROCKETT’SNEW ROMANCE 


The Standard Bearer 
An Historical Novel. By S. R. Crock- 
ETT, author of ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ 
‘*Cleg Kelly,” ‘*‘ Lads’ Love,” “ Bog- 
Myrtle and Peat,” etc. r12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 





Two Remarkable War Novels 


The Disaster 


A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. 
By PAuL and VicToR MARGUERITTE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A great historical novel.’’—London 
Telegraph. 

“This powerful picture of the fate of 
the Army of the Khine, by the sons of one 
of the generals who did their duty, is 
among the finest descriptions of war that 
have been penned.” —London Athenaeum. 

M. Edouard Rod, in The Gaulois, 
writes: ‘‘A vigorous and healthy book, 
well thought out, executed with great 
conscientiousness, with the conscientious- 
ness of writers who know how to decipher 
the language of occurrences and weigh 
their words.” : 

M. Francois Coppée, in The Journal, 
writes: “ Like the fantastic drummer of 
Raffet, the book of the brothers Marguer- 
itte resuscitates the dead of Gravelotte 
and of Saint-Privat; they rise up in ser- 
ried columns, armed spectres under 
phantom flags.” 


The Broom of the War-God 


A Story of the recent War between the 
Greeks and Turks. By Henry Noe. 
BRAILSFORD. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“‘ Vivid, strong, realistic and never sen- 
sational. As a picture of real war, and asa 
pitiless portrayal of Greek incompetence, 
it has the fidelity and sharpness of a pho- 
tograph. Its realism is so genuine that 
we feel the full pathos of the tragedy "— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

*‘ Many of the descriptions are worthy 
ot Victor Hugo. The book is masterful 
in its blending of vividness and interest ” 
— Cincinnati Commercial- Tribune. 


A Voyage of Consolation 
By Mrs. E. C. Cotss (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), author of ‘A Social Depart- 
ure,” ‘*An American Girlin London,’ 
** His Honor, and a Lady,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘*Anyone who has met the touring 
American will appreciate his picture as 
painted by Mrs. Cotes. He is amusing, 
seldom uninteresting.”- Chicago / ribune. 
_ ‘Humorous incidents and conversa 
tions abound, rendering the perusal of 
the book a pleasant pastime.”— New 
York Times. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


New Uniform Edition. t2mo. Cloth. 
Gilt Top. 
The Seats of the Mighty. Price, 
$1.50. 
The Trail of the Sword. Price, $1.25. 
The Translation of a Savage. (En- 


larged and Kevised.) Price, $1.25. 
The Trespasser. 
Mrs. Falchion. 


Price, $1.25. 


Price, $1.25. 


Eastern Journeys 


Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the 
Caucasus, and to P achage 9 By 
CHARLES A. DANA. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
No one could have been better equip- 
ped for such a journey than the observant, 
cultured and much-traveled author, who 
improved his opportunities to the full. 
The result is a delightful book of travels, 
which pictures many unfamiliar phases of 
life and describes unhackneyed journeys. 








These books ave for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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companies as President of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

It is to electric lighting and extolling the advantages of pri- 
vate over municipal ownership of such plants that Mr. Francisco 
primarily. devotes himself. But he finds time to generally con- 
demn government ownership of steam and street railways, and 
even government management of our postal system. Private cor- 
porations, he asserts, would manage the distribution of the mails 
much more economically and satisfactorily. He also points to 
the government printing office as showing the incompetency of 
the government to enter upon such a field, declaring that the 
printing is vilely done and the binding abominable. But though 
many books are turned out from the government printing office 
in cheap bindings unworthy of the works, we venture to assert 
that the Congressional Record is about as perfect typographically 
as anything turned out from the best private printing house, and 
where there is unlimited time for correction. 

We have not the space or inclination to follow our author 
much in detail. A work written with such marked bias is 
scarcely worthy of anaylsis. But to one assertion we will refer 
as a sample of accuracy and well-weighed statement. ‘‘ The in- 
vestment necessary if the government owned all the railroads, 
telegraphs, telephone, gas and electric companies in the United 
States would amount,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to over fifty billions of dol- 
lars and require an army of employees of over ten million men.’’ 
Now the aggregate capital of our railroads, our telegraph and 
telephone lines is but eleven billions as represented by stocks and 
bonds, and it is notorious that the real capital is much less than 
this, much of the stock and no inconsiderable amount of the 
bonds standing for no real investment of money, but for fictitious 
capital. But without disputing upon this point we may take the 
capital of our railroad, telegraph and telephone companies 
as it stands upon their books, or in round numbers eleven 
billions of dollars. What the investment in gas and electric 
companies is we do not know, but the man who 
would write it down as four times the capital of our railroads 
would write himself down a fool. In short the total capital of 
the companies referred to is not, at the outside, one-fourth what 
Mr. Francisco puts the necessary government investment at. 
And when we come to the assertion that if the government 
owned and operated all these enterprises it would have to employ 
an army of ten millions of men we can only gasp with astonish- 
ment at the wildness of the statement. The railroad, telegraph 
and telephone companies now employ under one million. Do 
the gas and electric lighting companies employ nine times 
as many? Are sixty per cent. of the able bodied men of the 
United States employed on our railroads, our telegraphs and 
telephones, ig gas and electric light plants? 

In conclusion we must add that to quote Mr. Yerkes as to 
the advantages of private over municipal ownership of street 
railways is hardly fair without introducing him as the Chicago 
street railway magnate and perhaps biased towards private 
ownership on that account and we were certainly not a little 
surprised to find a long quotation favoring the leasing of the 
Philadelphia gas works credited to THE AMERICAN. Needless 
to say such an article, defending a shameless steal of public 
property, was wrongly credited, but such misquotation goes 
to show the general slovenliness of the work. 

3k 
Tales of the City Room. By ExizaBETH G. JORDAN. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

It struck some indefatigable searcher for new subjects to set 
embryo novelists working up newspaper tales. Every profession 
and trade has now its laureate, so why not news-reporting, which 
is somewhat of both. If the public think there must be a 
poetical side to the newspaper man’s life, it is a pity to spoil that 
pretty delusion. ‘The writer of these ten short stories deems it 
necessary, or advisable, to give the reader an extremely prosaic 
account of the routine work in a paper establishment, with all 
the technical terms which variegate the already picturesque 
vocabulary of the average newspaper man. Aspirants for work 
of this kind may find the book of some use, and the reporter 
class will no doubt enjoy the immortality it confers on them. 
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Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Buiss PERRY. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. 30 cents, 

This belongs to the charming Little Masterpiece Series, 
which we have more than once commended as ideally good in 
selection, treatment and mechanical production. ‘These selections 
are from the ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,”’ 
** Advice to a Young Tradesman,’’ with other essays and letters. 


New York: 
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Easy to make selling BE 1De 
Automatic Cooker. st 
‘actory. o scorching, no. odor. 
Saves labor and fuel and fits any stove. 
§ee4 Fey, to agents of either sex. 
sold in one town. rite (P. O. 963), 
BEVERIDGE MFG. Balti Md. 
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EO. 8S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN. 8 and up 
= Siphon feed saves fern fingers. Of dealers, oc 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request. 

The Parker Pen Co. 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 
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Campaign Bargains. 


One year ago, we had only two hundred members, to-day over five 
thousand are enrolled. Each member gets his papers and magazines at 
wholesale price, saving from 50 cents to $10 per year. Annual membership $1 
You receive free sample copies of all kinds of papers during the year. 


SPECIAL MARCH BARGAIN. _ | 

Send us at once $2 and we will give you an annual membership and will 
send you from date to Oct. 10, 1898 the following papers: 

The American. 

Peoples’ Party Paper ( Watson). 
Chicago Express. 

Missouri World. 

Southern Mercury. 

You would pay singly for this combination over $3, but if you order now, 
you will get 150 copies or 5 copies per week of the 5 leading reform papers. 
They are the best printed. Send in your order to-day. Other bargains in 
other combinations. 


National Paper Club, 
gee ATLANTA, GA. 
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Itrests with you whether you continue th 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 


PLEASE 
TRY 

tine, purifies the blood, 

stores lost manhood, 

makes you strong 

in health, nerve 

and pocket- NO-TO- 

book. your own druggist, who 
* will vouch for us. Take it with 1 


CANDY CATHARTIC 






box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund mo: ousce 














Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 


UR_GRAND OFFER 


To keep our great factory 
busy, and introduce early our splen- 
did 98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swell ’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 
sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This & 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 
PPP PPP PIP PPP IP PPE 
1 T Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 
ment of value, 114 inch imported tubing, flush 
joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
quick repair tires, single or double tube, high grade equip- 
PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 








00 





} S$ Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 
seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick repair tires, single or double tube, 
high grade equipment. Our special sample price..........++++++...eeeeseceeeceees 24.00. 
PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 
KLON T R " Best medium grade for 1898. 134 inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
5 crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample...........+-+++eeeees $19.00. 


NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 

will rised at th pearan d quali’ f th heels. order 

Raa wee offer is pony * will b to ame oer a You can — Big ‘Nouey 
samp. 


as our Agent, selling for us. We give our agents choice of cash, the free use of a 
wheel, or gift of a wheel, according to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


We have numbers of 1896 and 1897 model wheels of various makes and $12 00 t 0 $16 00 


styles, some a little shop-worn, but all new..............+0 sak wadinweke 
Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - - $8.00 to $12.00. 


Our business and reputation are known throughout the country. References, any of the 
express companies, ane bank inChicago. Art Catalogue Lan agy Men bn ben 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., - Chicago. 
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They give a comprehensive view of Franklin’s versatile genius, 
for genius he certainly had. A better or more elegant handbook 
of the man and his writings could not be desired as a gift to 
young readers, and for all who like to dip occasionally into so 
entertaining and philosophic a writer. There is a fine portrait 
of Franklin 
2k 
The Spirit of Sweetwater. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Doubleday & McClure 
Co. 50 cents. 

A characteristic Western tale, reprinted from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, similarly bound as the above, with the writer’s 
portrait. 








NEW BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HENRY Ho.t & Co. publish ‘‘ The Political Papers of the 
late Francis A. Walker,’’ edited by Prof. D. R. Dewey, a work 
which will be welcome to a large circle of thoughtful readers. A 
sequal to the popular ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda,’’ is Anthony Hope’s 
new romance, ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,’’ which is also sure of a 
wide reception. The inevitable Scotch story comes this time 
from W. G. Tarbet, entitled ‘‘ Fighting for Favor,’’ a romance 
of pirates on the coast of Caledonia. 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, issue their own 
edition of Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,’’ containing the first and 
fourth versions, a special preface, and interesting matter relating 
to the translator and the poem.. It has a photogravure frontis- 
piece and decorative title page. 


DouBLEDAY & McCiLurRE Co., New York, are bringing out 
the memorial edition of Henry George’s works in handsome 
style. Among their new issues are three volumes in the “‘ Little 
Masterpieces ’’ series devoted to Franklin, Lincoln and Webster, 
each with photogravure portrait. Also ‘‘ How to Study Shakes- 
peare,’’ by W. H. Fleming, with an introduction by Prof. Rolfe. 


HARPER & Bros. announce ‘‘Social Pictorial Satire,’ by 
the late DuMaurier, a handsome volume of reminiscences and 
appreciations of English artists of the last generation, Leech and 
Keene, with some of his own examples. ‘‘ International Money 
Conferences,’’ by Henry B. Russell, gives a history of the strug- 
gle for the restoration of silver as a money metal, forming a valu- 
able reference work. ‘‘ Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to 
Bering Straits’’ is a timely description of the much discussed 
Klondike region, by Harry deWindt, with a map and illustra- 
tions. A number of attractive books for children are also an- 
nounced. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Little Masterpieces Series, edited by Bliss Perry. 
Pp. 178. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co 30 cents, 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamlin Garland. Pp. 100. New 
York : Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cents. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. By William Paul Gerhard, C.E. Pp. 132. 
New York: The Author, 36 Union Square. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF JAMES KENT, LL.D. By his Great-grandson, 
William Kent. Pp. 341. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYMES, and Synonymous or Parallel 
Expressions. By Richard Soule, Pp. 488. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00. 


SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Elizabeth Warmely Latimer. 
Pp. 441. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 
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fiMPROVED BREATHING 


Best device ever 
imvented to 
prevent 





TUBE. 





Wil: last a century. Say. 1 
binding. Shock eannot fall oF A be = hing 
i», Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
< removed for husk- 


eure Colds, Cetarrb. 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 
Sen p for ption and testimonials to 
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Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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’ Holdfast Corn Binder | 








McCALLISTER, OF OHIO, 
Derived Great Benefit from Pe-ru-nd, % 
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HON. LEWIS McCALLISTER. 
SuPREME Court LAw Lisrary, CoL_umsBvs, Onto, 1897. 


The Pe-ru-na Drug M’f’g Co. : 


GENTLEMEN :—I have been afflicted with catarrh and stomach trouble for aw 


number of years. 
been taking the same for some time. 


My attention was called to your Pe-ru-na by friends, and I have‘ 
I can truthfully say that I have derived more 


relief from the use of your medicine than from any treatment I have ever taken. 
Having consulted many physicians and tried remedies without number, and finding 
no relief, I can most heartily recommend Pe-ru-na to any one afflicted as I have 


been Yours truly, 


Systemic Catarrh. 


¥ U 
Mrs. Gottlieb Schlieske, 
Sebewaing, Mich. 


Mr. Gottlieb Schlieske, Sebewaing, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘I wish to thank you for 
the help my wife received through your 
medicines, Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin. My 
wife had been very sick for five years. 
She took all kinds of patent medicines, 
but they did not help her. I also had 
her to: doctor with several physicians, 
but they did not do her any good. We 
then read in the paper about many people 
being cured by the use of your medi- 
cines.. I wanted her to try your medi- 
cines, but she did not want to, as so 
many medicines failed to do her good 
and the money was all spent for nothing. 
But, after I read your next article, I con- 
cluded to write to you. You said that 
she should take Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin, 
which she did, and it cured her. We will 
never be without Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin 
in our hoyse,’”’ 





Lewis McCallister. 
A Chronic Invalid. 


I have taken in all, three bottles of 
Pe-ru-na and one and a half of Man-a- 
lin. I think them the best medicines I 
ever saw. They have helped me won- 

derfully. So many of 

those bad symptoms 

have left me entirely. 

The Pe-ru-na cured 

the palpitation of my 

heart, which troubied 

: , me so much. I was 

A ry ae a great sufferer 
rom _ constipation 

Mrs. E.S. Lane, but Man-a-lin cured 

Barnard, Mo. _ that, and I only had 
to take a bottle and a 
half. When I commenced taking your 
medicine my life was a burden to me. I 
could only just drag about the house, but 
now I do my own work and feel so much 
better every way. Pe-ru-na and Man-a- 
lin are the best medicines in the world. 

Mrs. E. S. Lane. 


Catarrhal Bronchitis. 


I was troubled with 
bronchitis and kid- 
ney trouble. One day 
I feamenad to pick 
up your ‘‘Ills of 
Life’’ and concluded 
to try your medi- 
cines. { therefore 

ot Pe-ru-na and. 

an-a-lin, and after 

taking them I began 

to improve rapidly / 

until I was entirely 

well. I advise all sufferers to try Dr. 

Hartman, the great doctor. I would not 
be without your medicine in the house. 
Mrs. Anne Nelson. 

Send to The Pe-ru-na Drug Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio, for 4 
{reg copy of ‘‘ Winter Catarrh,” 


ys Yip 


Mrs. Anne Nel- 

son, 3216 Broad- 

way, Galveston, 
Texas. 














